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FOREWORD 


ANY  requests  have  been  received  for  an  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Children,  its  general  policies 
and  methods  of  work  and  it  has  therefore  seemed  to  us  that  a 
printed  summary  would  be  of  value,  especially  as  October,  1931, 
rounded  out  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare  with  its  four  Bureaus.  Since  two  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Children  were  with  the  Department  most  of 
the  ten  years,  and  since  its  policies  and  procedures  are  being  re' 
vised  in  the  light  of  past  experiences,  this  appeared  to  be  a good 
time  for  a public  review  of  the  Bureau  work. 

The  general  plan  of  work  originally  laid  out  by  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Potter,  the  first  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  constructive, 
thoughtful  leadership  given  by  Miss  Margaret  Steel  Moss,  whose 
service  to  the  Bureau  lacked  only  one  month  of  a full  ten  years, 
have  been  determining  factors  in  the  Bureau’s  growth  in  this 
“■First  Decade.”  Miss  Moss  collaborated  both  before  and  since 
her  resignation  in  September  in  compiling  and  writing  this  report. 

Mary  S.  Labaree, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Children. 
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THE  FIRST  DECADE 

1921  - 1931 

A REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHILDREN 


Looking  Backward 

DECADE  seems  to  be  a popular  period  for  marking  progress 
or  planning  future  programs  and  since  October  i,  1931,  rounds 
out  the  first  ten  years  of  life  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
look  back  in  order  to  detect  and  measure  its  progress,  as  well  as 
to  plan  constructively  for  the  future. 

Pioneering  in  any  field  has  the  charm  of  adventure.  Hardships, 
at  least  hard  work,  there  may  be  but  in  retrospect  these  are  apt 
to  be  forgotten  because  they  were  experienced  in  the  interest  of 
new  prospects  and  of  new  discoveries.  Although  the  Department 
of  Welfare  was  born  in  political  strife  and  therefore  began  its 
work  in  a somewhat  hostile  wTorld,  the  early  days  of  the  Bureau’s 
work  had  pioneering  zest. 

The  duties  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Children  were  numerous  and 
definitely  stated  in  law  which  the  more  recent  Administrative 
Code  has  emphasized  and  clarified.  Briefly,  the  Code  requires 
regular  visitation  of  all  “supervised  institutions”  which  are  so 
defined  as  to  include  incorporated  and  unincorporated  organiza- 
tions,  public  and  private,  which  may  care  for  children  away  from 
their  own  people  or  place  them  out  in  foster  homes;  maternity 
homes  and  hospitals;  individuals  who  for  hire,  gain  or  reward, 
receive  for  care  children  not  related  to  the  caretaker;  and  certain 
other  individuals  who  are  party  to  placing  children  in  foster 
homes.  The  law  further  provides  that  these  visits  should  be  fob 
lowed  by  recommendations  from  the  Department  for  the  strength- 
ening and  improving  of  standards  of  administration,  methods  and 
of  the  work  in  general.* 

* Administrative  Code  1929 — Sections  2302,  2303,  2304,  and  2307. 
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Early  Problems 

At  the  outset,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  professional  aspect 
of  the  work  and  only  those  with  training  and  experience  in  social 
work  were  employed. 

When  the  Bureau  began  work  in  October,  1921,  with  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  child-caring  institutions  and 
agencies  of  the  state,  the  available  information  on  file  was  con- 
tained in  a few  manila  folders.  There  was  little  record  of  where 
organizations  were  and  no  constructive  plan  of  state-wide  leader- 
ship in  helping  these  organisations,  so  often  isolated  and  without 
knowledge  of  others  working  in  the  same  field,  to  know  each 
other  and  to  glimpse  something  of  the  common  objectives  towards 
which  all  might  work  together.  Exploration  of  the  state’s  child- 
caring facilities  and  needs  was  necessary  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau’s  own  approach  to  its  problems. 

The  list  of  names  and  addresses  inherited  from  the  Board  of 
Charities  as  a starting  point  had  to  be  built  up  through  letters  of 
inquiry  to  a variety  of  associations,  officials  and  child-caring  organi- 
zations and  through  visits  to  the  institutions  and  agencies  already 
known.  Within  the  first  two  years  complete  studies  had  been 
made  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  institutions  and  fifteen 
agencies  caring  for  children  and  comparable  data  gathered  from 
them. 

On  this  first,  long  slow  round  of  visits  a vast  amount  of  factual 
information  had  to  be  collected,  but  from  the  beginning,  a greater 
importance  was  attached  to  the  relationship  that  was  being  estab- 
lished between  the  Bureau  and  each  organization.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  constructive  service  in  the  future  depended  largely  on 
this  relationship.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  accepted  techniques 
of  “state  inspectors”  were  deliberately  discarded.  An  institution 
superintendent  would  be  notified  of  the  proposed  visit;  if  he 
chose  to  “doll  up”  the  place  in  advance,  it  was  only  to  discover 
that  while  the  new  Bureau  of  Children  worker  noticed  details  of 
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physical  plant  and  equipment,  she  was  more  interested  in  his 
attitude  towards  his  children  than  in  highly  polished  floors. 
Board  members  were  recognised,  not  just  as  persons  with  whom 
to  register  criticism,  but  as  co-workers  with  the  superintendent 
and  the  Bureau  in  securing  better  service  to  children. 

Those  early  visits  revealed  many  new  opportunities  for  Bureau 
service.  The  need  in  many  places  for  social  records,  comparable 
bookkeeping  systems,  information  on  specific  problems  and  con- 
tact with  the  large  developments  in  child  welfare  were  among  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  more  general  educational  activities  of 
the  Bureau.  We  were  soon  aware  too,  that  short-sighted  individ- 
ualism running  riot  had  duplicated  similar  services  in  some  sec- 
tions and  had  completely  overlooked  needed  forms  of  child  care 
while  some  parts  of  the  state  lacked  all  types  of  social  work  for 
children.  Interest  in  community  planning  needed  to  be  aroused. 

The  result  of  the  first  round  of  the  state  was  embodied  in  a 
Directory  of  Child-Caring  Institutions  and  Agencies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, published  for  the  first  time  in  1923. 

There  was  a sense  of  adventure  in  every  visit  to  an  institution 
or  an  agency.  Every  trip  into  the  field  brought  us  in  contact 
with  new  organisations  of  which  we  had  not  known,  with  new 
problems  of  community  child  care  and  with  new  situations  that 
had  to  be  faced.  Would  the  door  be  slammed  in  our  faces?  Would 
the  state’s  right  to  information  on  methods  of  procedures  be  per- 
haps rudely  questioned?  Or  would  some  worker,  hitherto  floun- 
dering alone  and  perplexed  in  a morass  of  problems,  welcome  with 
joy  the  fact  that  the  state  now  had  professional  social  workers 
with  whom  he  could  advise?  All  these  attitudes  were  met  but 
the  steady  growth  of  the  last  decade  has  seemed  to  demonstrate 
rather  conclusively  that  the  insistence  on  professional  leadership 
at  Harrisburg  has  proved  its  value. 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  go  on  journeys  of  discovery. 
Routine  office  work  had  to  be  done.  Policies  had  to  be  estab- 
lished and  procedures  devised.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  work 
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throughout  the  state  grew,  methods  of  supervision  to  meet 
different  situations  had  to  be  developed.  Under  the  constructive 
leadership  of  the  first  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter, 
policies  and  plans  were  made  that  have  served  as  a working  plat- 
form ever  since. 

Conferences  and  Institutes 

One  of  the  first  impressions  that  the  staff  of  the  state  bureau 
had  was  that  few  other  social  workers  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
needs  that  were  state- wide.  It  was  necessary  to  search,  during 
the  first  legislative  session,  for  the  few  child  welfare  workers  who 
could  give  advice  on  legislative  needs  or  on  state-wide  policies. 
At  annual  sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  it 
was  stimulating  to  meet  representatives  of  other  state  child  wel- 
fare departments  and  to  talk  over  common  problems.  Minnesota, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  are  among  the  states  that  created 
such  departments  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  did  Pennsyl- 
vania but  the  legal  duties  of  each  state  bureau  differ  widely  and 
each  department  had  to  experiment  for  itself. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Bureau  was  not  the  only  one 
that  stood  alone  in  Pennsylvania.  Few  of  the  children’s  organi- 
zations had  any  contact  with  one  another,  even  those  that  were 
under  the  same  denominational,  fraternal  or  diocesan  control  sel- 
dom got  together  to  compare  methods.  Few  community  chests 
or  councils  of  agencies  which  now  do  much  to  coordinate  com- 
munity work  then  existed.  The  natural  results  were  stagnation 
and  antiquated  processes. 

Early  reports  of  visits  to  institutions  and  child-placing  societies 
revealed  a great  lack  of  appreciation  of  modern  methods  of  child 
care.  It  was  common  to  find  long  benches  or  backless  stools  in 
the  dining  rooms,  silence  at  meals,  few  personal  toilet  articles  for 
the  children,  great  volumes  of  “records”  making  up  in  size  and 
weight  for  the  lack  of  identifying  information  concerning  the 
children  under  care.  Children  in  jails  and  in  almshouses,  place- 
ments in  foster  homes  with  no  preliminary  investigation  or  super- 
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vision  and  juvenile  courts  keeping  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  were  also  conditions  found  on  which 
we  have  been  working  ever  since  and  which  remain  as  problems 
for  the  coming  decade. 

These  created  a challenge  to  the  new  Bureau  for  meeting  these 
conditions  with  a positive  educational  program.  It  was  evident 
that  concentration  of  thought  was  needed  as  well  as  a bringing 
together  of  scattered  workers,  a need  best  met  by  various  forms 
of  conferences. 

Regional  conferences,  which  have  continued  to  be  regular  fea- 
tures of  the  Bureau’s  work,  were  begun  in  1922.  They  met  for 
one  day  in  a city  accessible  to  several  counties  and  experienced 
leaders  in  the  child  welfare  field  discussed  practical  problems  of 
child  care  and  brought  new  stimulus  to  the  local  workers.  In 
some  of  these  early  conferences,  workers  in  the  same  city  met 
each  other  for  the  first  time  and  realized  that  they  were  each  part 
of  a community,  with  a common  responsibility  for  its  children’s 
problems. 

The  children’s  institutions,  however,  form  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  organizations  under  the  Bureau’s  supervision  and  their 
problems  had  been  less  touched.  To  get  their  representatives 
together  where  they  could  compare  notes  and  hear  progressive 
yet  practical  methods  advocated  seemed  the  only  way  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  isolation  which  surrounded  many  of  them.  The 
first  Summer  Institute  for  Institutional  Workers,  therefore,  was 
held  in  1923,  at  Sleighton  Farm,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  board 
and  staff  of  that  institution.  It  marked  a red  letter  in  the  Bureau’s 
history  for  it  indicated  to  the  institutional  workers  that  the 
“State”  was  not  trying  to  coerce  them  into  new  ways  but  to 
counsel  with  them  on  ways  of  improving  their  service  to  the 
thousands  of  children  in  Pennsylvania  who  were  in  need  of  special 
care.  This  Institute  has  been  continued  every  year,  with  the 
exception  of  1928,  and  has  resulted  in  a better  understanding 
between  the  “State”  and  the  institutions  for  children.  The  Penn- 
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sylvania  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Children’s  Institu- 
tions has  been  an  outgrowth  of  this  summer  get-together. 

The  minimum  standards  for  children’s  homes  that  the  Bureau 
has  used  as  a “measuring  rod,”  which  were  discussed  around  the 
state  at  inter-county  conferences,  were  adopted  at  the  second 
Summer  Institute  in  1924,  after  thorough  discussion  by  the  insti- 
tutional delegates  who  were  present.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
occasions  when  the  various  children’s  workers  in  the  state  did 
some  real  group  thinking  and  it  was  a hopeful  and  inspiring 
experience. 

Factfinding  and  Extension  of  Bureau  Services 

It  became  early  apparent  that  getting  together  and  thinking 
together  were  not  enough.  There  was  in  Pennsylvania  too  little 
accumulation  of  facts  on  which  to  base  plans  of  work  or  from 
which  to  direct  a course  of  action.  A certain  amount  of  data  on 
dependency  had  been  accumulated  by  the  Bureau’s  supervisory 
visits. 

In  a preliminary  survey  of  the  state,  information  had  been  also 
obtained  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  All  the  counties 
had  been  visited  to  find  out  the  status  of  court  and  probation 
work  with  children  and  friendly  contacts  had  kept  the  Bureau 
aware  of  the  current  practice  and  needs  in  this  field. 

Something  more  than  this  slow  amassing  of  data  was  necessary 
to  get  a complete  picture  of  Pennsylvania’s  needs.  One  of  the 
first  necessities  was  a body  to  consider  and  revise  existing  child 
welfare  legislation.  A bill  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Chil- 
dren and  passed  by  the  1923  Legislature  by  which  the  Children’s 
Commission  was  created.  This  Commission  of  seven  members 
did  notable  work  for  four  years.  Based  on  studies  of  various 
situations  affecting  children  needed  legislation  was  drafted  and  a 
wealth  of  material  accumulated  from  which  further  action  could 
be  taken.  The  Manual  of  Children’s  Laws  compiled  by  the 
Commission  has  been  a most  valuable  document. 
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Among  the  studies  sponsored  by  the  Commission  was  the 
Adoption  Study  in  Twelve  Counties,  carried  on  with  the  assist' 
ance  of  the  Bureau  of  Children.  Another  study  was  made  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  through  which 
the  Commission  secured  information  on  conditions  affecting  child 
welfare  in  a number  of  counties.  The  Federal  report  on  “Child 
Welfare  Conditions  in  Seven  Pennsylvania  Counties”  has  formed 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  social  planning  of  recent  years,  especially 
of  the  fine  work  done  in  1928-1930  by  the  Public  Charities  Asso' 
ciation  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  Ten  Year  Program  of  Child  Welfare. 

The  first  legislative  measures  introduced  by  the  Children’s 
Commission  and  passed  in  1925,  were  an  Act  revising  adoption 
procedure  and  an  Act  requiring  the  licensing  by  the  Department 
of  Welfare  of  infant  boarding  homes  if  more  than  one  child  under 
three  years  of  age  be  accepted  for  “gain,  hire,  or  reward.”  The 
Adoption  Act  did  not  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 
but  should  be  mentioned  here  because  it  concentrated  attention 
on  adoption  procedure.  By  repealing  one  Act  and  strengthening 
another  it  dignified  the  whole  question  of  child  adoption. 

The  Boarding  House  for  Infants  Act  did,  however,  greatly  add 
to  the  duties  of  the  Bureau.  It  gave  the  Department  of  Welfare 
full  responsibility  for  administering  the  Act  and  for  issuing  the 
licenses  but  provided  for  the  cooperation  of  the  health  depart' 
ments  in  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Children  to  develop  methods  of  investi' 
gation  of  the  many  boarding  homes  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  and  to  arrange  for  their  supervision.  Supervision 
of  many  licensees  is,  fortunately,  carried  on  through  the  coopera' 
tion  of  the  well  equipped  bureaus  of  child  health  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  but  most  of  the  homes  in  scattered  rural  areas 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  Bureau  of  Children  staff  and  there  are, 
besides,  many  details  of  the  licensing  system  necessarily  handled 
from  Harrisburg.  In  1928,  a special  worker  for  six  months  was 
assigned  to  this  responsibility.  Except  for  this  the  complicated 
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licensing  machinery,  the  establishment  of  standards,  the  solution 
of  problems  of  investigating  and  licensing  many  individual  homes 
and  the  general  supervision  of  an  average  of  one  hundred  licensees 
had  to  be  carried  by  the  Bureau  of  Children  staff,  together  with 
all  its  other  duties,  until  1930,  when  a special  worker  was  made 
available  for  this  service. 

With  this  new  worker  it  became  possible  to  give  attention  to 
another  duty  that  had  of  necessity  been  neglected  until  that  time, 
the  visitation  of  boarding  homes  for  older  children.  Pennsylvania 
does  not  now  require  that  these  homes  be  licensed  but  they  must 
be  supervised  by  the  state.  The  Bureau  staff  member  who  has 
taken  over  the  supervision  of  these  boarding  homes  is  building  up 
a fund  of  information  concerning  their  number,  their  standards  of 
care  and  the  supervision  that  should  be  given  them.  There  is  no 
form  of  child  care  more  in  need  of  supervision  than  the  commercial 
boarding  home.  It  may  be  that  a system  of  licenses  for  these 
homes,  as  provided  for  in  other  states,  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
means  of  control. 

Independent  of  the  Children’s  Commission  but  cooperating 
with  it,  the  Bureau  of  Children  either  stimulated,  or  carried  on 
itself,  a number  of  other  studies.  The  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau 
was  persuaded  to  assist  again  by  making  a survey  of  maternity 
homes  in  Pennsylvania.  The  facts  brought  to  light  by  this  sur- 
vey were  used  by  the  Children’s  Commission  and  later  by  the 
Bureau  of  Children  in  planning  legislation  for  licensing  maternity 
homes. 

A special  field  representative  also  made  a comprehensive  study 
of  Day  Nurseries  in  Pennsylvania  from  which  a noteworthy  set 
of  standards  for  day  nurseries  have  been  evolved  and  which  have 
been  utilised  in  many  other  states  than  our  own.  Several  of  the 
worst  places  discovered  in  the  original  survey  of  1923  have  been 
closed  and  there  is  observable  a definite  upward  trend  in  stand- 
ards in  the  nurseries  that  now  exist.  Few  new  nurseries  are 
started  at  present  unless  the  Bureau  is  first  asked  concerning 
equipment  and  policies. 
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Problems  of  special  classes  of  children  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Welfare  Department  in  various  ways.  Many 
private  organizations  were  becoming  increasingly  active  in  aid  to 
crippled  children  and  the  need  of  a stabilizing  state  policy  re- 
garding the  treatment  and  care  of  these  children  was  evident. 
A special  conference  was  called  by  the  Bureau  in  1925,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a state-wide  committee  to  review  the 
needs  in  this  field.  Since  crippled  children  are  potential  depend- 
ents this  committee  decided  that  plans  for  their  rehabilitation 
belonged  rightfully  within  the  province  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare. 

As  an  experiment,  a trained  physiotherapist  who  was  also  a 
public  health  nurse  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau.  Her 
duties  were  to  coordinate  private  enterprises  with  the  state 
Bureau  and  to  set  proper  standards  for  clinic  and  follow-up  work. 
In  addition  to  offering  the  services  of  this  worker  to  local  commu- 
nities the  Department  of  Welfare  furnished  also  a small  amount 
of  state  aid  to  a few  crippled  children’s  clinics,  provided  the 
private  organizations  sponsoring  them  would  maintain  certain 
standards  relating  to  regularity  and  frequency  of  clinics,  to  hos- 
pitalization and  the  surgeons  employed. 

Following  a year’s  demonstration  of  these  services  the  1927 
Legislature  appropriated  $55,000  for  the  continuance  of  this  work 
under  the  Orthopedic  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Two 
more  public  health  nurses  especially  qualified  for  crippled  chil- 
dren’s work  were  added  to  the  staff  in  September,  1927,  and  a 
third  nurse  later.  The  number  of  state-aided  clinic  centers  has 
increased  from  nine  to  eighteen,  in  which  centers,  4,642  children 
were  examined  and  reexamined;  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
operations  were  performed,  and  a variety  of  treatments  were  pro- 
vided for  during  1930-31.  The  field  representatives  in  the  Unit 
have  demonstrated  the  need  for  good  after  care  and  have  urged 
the  development  of  local  orthopedic  facilities  for  the  early  dis- 
covery, follow-up  and  education  of  these  physically  handicapped 
children. 
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Another  extension  of  service  by  the  Bureau  of  Children  was 
the  creation  of  a financial  record  system  for  child-caring  organi- 
sations. The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  with  the  aid  of 
the  Department’s  Accounting  Division  worked  out  a simple,  but 
complete,  loose-leafed  Finance  Record  Book.  Its  use  was  made 
obligatory  for  state-aided  organisations  and  was  encouraged  for 
other  child-caring  groups.  Until  this  was  available  there  had 
been  no  way  of  obtaining  comparable  figures  from  which  to  deter- 
mine the  per  capita  cost  of  child  care  either  in  institutions  or  in 
other  types  of  agencies.  Although  the  present  compulsory  book- 
keeping for  the  state-aided  group  affects  only  a few,  forty-eight 
of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  organisations  under  super- 
vision, it  does  give  a basis  for  comparison  among  those  few. 
Moreover,  a number  of  institutions  not  state-aided  have  also 
adopted  this  record  book  or  a system  similar  to  it  and  it  was  used 
by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  as  a basis  for  a book- 
keeping method  worked  out  by  it  and  recommended  to  its  mem- 
ber agencies  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  services  have  grown  up  as  the  Bureau  staff  has  seen  the 
need  for  special  forms  of  educational  work.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  has  been  the  publication  of  bulletins  on  child  welfare  topics. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Bureau,  it  was  hard  to  find  printed 
pamphlets  on  certain  aspects  of  child  care.  Health  agencies  had 
produced  many  valuable  leaflets  on  child  health  but  psychologists 
and  social  workers  had  been  less  aware  of  the  need  for  popular, 
simple  articles  on  habit  training,  institutional  standards,  child 
placing  methods  and  other  phases  of  work  for  children.  To 
supplement  this  lack  the  Bureau  staff,  themselves,  undertook 
either  to  write  articles  on  needed  subjects  or  to  ask  recognised 
experts  to  write  them.  The  latter  were  most  generous  in  giving 
of  their  time  and  service.  Several  times  also  addresses  that  had 
been  given  at  Bureau  conferences  were  printed  in  bulletin  form. 
A list  of  the  official  Department  bulletins  on  child  welfare  issued 
since  1921  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Together  with  the  publication  of  its  own  bulletins  the  Bureau 
developed  a pamphlet  service  that  has  increased  extensively.  One 
member  of  the  staff  now  watches  publishers1  and  agency  announce- 
ments, checks  on  magazine  articles  and  government  documents 
and  obtains  for  distribution  helpful  material.  Wherever  possible 
pamphlets  are  supplied  free  of  charge  although  in  some  cases  this 
is  impossible.  This  “literature”  service  now  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  Bureau’s  educational  work.  During  one  month,  which 
was  chosen  as  a fair  average,  a total  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pamphlets  were  distributed  by  the  Bureau  in  answer  to 
special  requests. 

Growth  in  available  material  makes  publications  by  the  Bureau 
of  Children  less  necessary,  except  in  the  field  of  material  useful 
to  women’s  clubs  and  other  community  organizations.  To  supply 
this  present  lack  the  Bureau  is  in  1931  compiling  a series  of  Talks 
on  Child  Welfare  which  will  serve  as  guides  for  club  programs  or 
sources  from  which  club  papers  may  be  developed. 

A correspondence  course  for  juvenile  probation  officers  was 
one  of  the  early  services  of  the  Bureau  which  proved  of  real  value 
and  showed  a method  that  might  be  further  followed  in  educating 
children’s  workers  on  the  job.  A similar  correspondence  course 
in  institution  problems  of  administration  and  of  intake  and  dis- 
charge was  therefore  at  one  time  offered.  It  flourished  for  a while 
but  lack  of  time  prevented  the  Bureau  representatives  from  keep- 
ing either  this  or  the  course  for  probation  officers  actively  func- 
tioning. They  have,  however,  pointed  the  way  to  a sound 
method  of  serving  children’s  workers  that  should  be  further 
developed. 

This  is  also  true  of  future  assistance  in  improving  social  case 
histories.  Good  social  records  were  among  the  things  that  had 
not  been  developed  by  the  majority  of  children’s  organizations. 
Although  the  new  standards  gave  minimum  requirements  for 
children’s  records,  more  practical  help  than  this  was  necessary  if 
better  systems  were  to  be  established.  The  Bureau  issued,  there- 
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fore,  for  free  distribution,  social  and  physical  record  blanks  for 
individual  histories.  Field  representatives  not  only  urged  the 
substitution  of  this  method  for  the  big  volumes  containing  meager 
data,  but  when  visiting  an  institution  or  agency  did  everything 
possible  to  help  install  a more  adequate  record  system. 

In  spite  of  this  assistance  record  keeping  is  still  a weak  spot 
with  most  childbearing  organisations.  A Bureau  bulletin,  “The 
Significance  of  Children’s  Records,”  was  followed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  a loan  collection  of  sample  records.  The  difficulties  of 
getting  the  right  kind  of  records,  of  preparing  them  for  distribu- 
tion and  of  getting  them  into  the  hands  of  those  most  in  need  of 
suggestions  along  this  line  have  made  this  form  of  aid  slow  in 
development.  There  is  still  much  valuable  assistance  to  be  given 
in  this  way  and  this  is  expected  to  be  emphasised  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  early  attempts  to  gain  a more  accurate  picture  of 
the  actual  numbers  of  dependent  children  was  the  taking  of  a 
census  on  May  31,  1924,  of  all  children  in  care  of  children’s 
agencies  and  institutions.  This  census  has  continued  every  year 
and  the  accumulated  information  thus  gathered,  although  limited 
in  scope,  is  beginning  to  be  of  real  value.  With  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection and  the  stimulation  being  given  to  the  cause  of  social 
statistics  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Welfare  Officials  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pennsyl- 
vania may  gradually  develop  the  uniform  system  of  child  account- 
ing being  advocated  for  all  states. 

Among  the  legal  duties  of  the  Bureau  inherited  from  the  Board 
of  Charities  was  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  regulating  the  place- 
ment in  foster  homes  in  Pennsylvania  of  children  from  other  states, 
known  as  the  “Importation  Act.”  In  the  first  year  of  the  Bureau 
activities  a number  of  cases  of  such  children  unsuitably  placed  by 
irresponsible  agencies  came  to  the  attention  of  the  workers  and 
led  to  the  crystallization  of  the  Bureau’s  procedure  in  supervising 
“foreign”  organizations  desiring  to  place  children  here.  As  the 
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years  have  passed  decisions  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
advice  obtained  from  that  Department  have  clarified  our  pro- 
cedure. As  high  grade  agencies  are  emphasising  closer  super- 
vision of  their  wards  the  use  of  foster  homes  nearer  their  own 
headquarters  becomes  important  so  that  fewer  placements  are 
being  made  in  Pennsylvania  by  agencies  of  this  type.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  Bureau  is  increasingly  being  put  on  the  regulating 
of  placements  by  organisations  unacquainted  with  our  laws  or 
heedless  of  them. 

In  1929,  a new  Act  of  the  Legislature  made  it  compulsory  for 
maternity  hospitals  outside  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Up  to  that  time 
the  Bureau  of  Children  had  supervised  maternity  homes  giving 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care  along  with  other  child-caring  organi- 
sations. The  new  statute  extended  supervision  to  general  hos- 
pitals having  maternity  wards  and  it  became  apparent  that  this 
technical  work  should  be  done  by  a qualified  nurse  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  most  of  the  maternity  homes  formerly  under  the 
Bureau  was  transferred  early  in  1930  to  the  charge  of  the  Nursing 
Consultant,  with  the  Bureau  Director  advising  only  on  the  social 
policies  of  these  institutions. 

The  1931  Legislature  modified  the  procedure  of  payment  of 
state-aid  which  put  into  force  certain  earlier  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Code  empowering  the  Department  of  Welfare  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  “prescribing  minimum  standards 
of  plant,  equipment,  service,  administration,  and  care  and  treat- 
ment for  state-aided  institutions”  (Section  2316).  The  place- 
ment of  dependent  children  through  child-caring  agencies  is  also 
included. 

The  formulation  of  these  rules  and  regulations  is  in  process  now. 
They  will  undoubtedly  clarify  many  fundamental  principles  of 
institution  and  agency  service  and  should  be  a valuable  new  tool 
in  our  supervisory  work. 
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Revision  of  Bureau  Policies 

In  1928,  both  the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  “came 
up  to  breathe.”  After  several  years  of  intensive  work  each  felt 
the  need  for  mental  stimulus  and  temporary  change  of  scene. 
During  the  Assistant  Director’s  six  months’  leave  she  had  inter- 
esting contacts  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Japan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines and  studied  briefly  in  each  of  these  countries  the  public 
administration  of  child  welfare  work.  She  brought  back  many 
new  and  helpful  suggestions  for  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  Director’s  absence  in  Europe  she  attended  the  First 
International  Conference  on  Social  Work  held  in  Paris,  which  also 
gave  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  foreign  public  social 
work  and  of  comparing  its  methods  with  our  own. 

These  wider  contacts  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  Bureau  staff  and 
stimulated  a more  critical  consideration  of  the  Bureau’s  policies. 
In  planning  the  supervisory  work  for  the  next  year,  old  procedures 
were  studied  and  ways  of  giving  better,  more  intelligent  service 
were  sought.  An  analysis  of  supervision  technique  resulted  and 
is  still  undergoing  careful  study  with  the  constant  aim  of  approach- 
ing the  problems  of  each  organization  with  a clearer  understanding 
of  its  problems  and,  if  possible,  of  helping  it  to  achieve  its  greatest 
service  to  individual  children  and  to  the  communities  in  general. 

This  interest  in  the  technique  of  our  contacts  with  private 
organizations  was  increased  by  a series  of  special  conferences  held 
in  1928  and  1929.  For  several  years  the  staff  had  been  making 
suggestions  to  the  child-caring  organizations  of  the  state  con- 
cerning the  betterment  of  their  methods.  Was  it  not  time  to  ask 
what  these  organizations  now  had  to  say  about  Bureau  procedures? 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  that  winter  was  this  series 
of  Advisory  Conferences  called  by  the  Bureau.  They  brought 
together  some  of  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania  child  welfare  who 
gave  generous  consideration  to  the  problems  of  the  Bureau,  in- 
cluding those  of  supervision.  While  many  of  the  suggestions  gave 
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encouraging  endorsement  of  prevailing  policies,  the  discussions 
opened  new  possibilities  of  supervisory  service  and  gave  real 
impetus  to  work. 

Most  recently  (in  1930)  time  and  thought  have  been  given  to 
revising  form  of  reports  of  supervisory  visits.  These  “develop- 
mental histories”  are  intended  to  show  trends  in  organizations, 
the  “main  currents  of  progress  or  retrogression.”  The  number  of 
these  reports  are  growing  slowly  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  possible  to  get  a “bird’s  eye  view”  of  the  develop- 
mental trend  of  child  care  in  Pennsylvania. 

Efforts  to  improve  methods  of  supervision  and  to  extend  our 
educational  service  have  continued  in  spite  of  occasionally  de- 
pleted staff  and  changes  in  personnel.  In  1930,  a ten  months’ 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  the  Director  in  order  to  work 
with  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion. Another  worker  resigned  at  the  same  time.  As  much  serv- 
ice as  possible  was,  however,  continued  by  the  smaller  staff  and 
active  cooperation  was  given  in  the  Pittsburgh  Child  Welfare 
Study  that  was  promoted  by  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Welfare  Fund  during  that  winter. 

Interrelationships  for  State  Wide  Service 

The  special  conferences  on  Bureau  policies  in  1928  were  only 
stepping  stones  to  the  wider  contacts  that  began  to  develop. 
Several  children’s  agencies  were  extending  their  services  beyond 
one  community  or  county  and  correlation  of  effort  became  essen- 
tial if  conflict  was  to  be  avoided  and  if  state-wide  planning  was 
to  be  brought  about.  One  of  the  factors  in  giving  a new  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  this  wider  social  planning  had  been  the  pub- 
lished report  of  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau  on  the  “Extent  of 
Child  Dependency  and  Delinquency  in  Seven  Pennsylvania 
Counties”  made  for  the  Children’s  Commission  in  1925. 

To  utilize  the  findings  of  that  report  and  to  develop  better 
contacts  among  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  agencies  mak- 
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ing  definite  contributions  to  the  work  for  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  in  more  than  one  community  an  informal  “Liaison 
Conference”  was  organised  in  1927.  The  purpose  of  the  Con- 
ference,  which  has  grown  in  value,  is  to  “discuss  current  develop- 
ments and  problems  of  common  concern.”  The  Liaison  Confer- 
ence has  come  to  meet  three  or  four  times  a year;  a number  of 
committees  have  been  at  work  to  seek  ways  of  solving  problems 
of  state-wide  interest.  From  these  committees  has  come  consid- 
eration of  better  methods  of  recruiting  for  social  work;  an  attempt 
to  get  leadership  for  the  extension  of  family  welfare  service;  an 
attempt  to  define  underlying  principles  of  relationship  between 
public  and  private  agencies;  and  a plan  for  county  welfare  boards, 
which  though  of  necessity  temporarily  shelved,  has  greatly  helped 
group  thinking  in  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  poor 
relief.  Not  since  the  Bureau  was  organised  has  there  been  such 
a helpful  means  of  pooling  information  and  of  exchanging  advice 
as  the  Liaison  Conference  furnishes.  “How  could  we  work  with- 
out it?”  has  become  a frequent  cry. 

Throughout  the  Bureau’s  ten  years  of  existence,  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  Public  Charities  Association  has  been 
growing  increasingly  effective.  It  has  been  a constant  pleasure 
to  consult  and  work  with  the  staff  of  this  organization  and  at  no 
time  has  more  stimulation  been  received  than  in  cooperation  with 
its  Ten  Year  Program  for  Child  Welfare.  Several  of  the  Bureau’s 
staff  were  actively  associated  with  this  Ten  Year  Program  either 
as  chairman,  secretary,  or  member  of  various  committees. 

Another  interrelationship  of  recent  development  has  been  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Although  the  Bureau  of  Children  has 
frequently  had  contacts  with  these  officials  concerning  special 
cases  or  policies  of  child  care,  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  has  been 
the  division  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  primarily  concerned 
with  poor  relief  and  the  official  poor  law  officers.  In  1930,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Justice  ruled  that  when  Directors  of  the 
Poor  place  children  in  foster  homes  they  become  public  child- 
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placing  agencies  and  as  such  they  should  be  supervised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Children.  A beginning  has  been  made  in  this  new  field 
which  will  probably  touch  many  children  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  Bureau. 

The  7s[ext  Decade 

Thus  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Bureau’s  service  have  come  to 
an  end  and  we  may  look  through  the  door  to  the  decade  to  come. 
What  report  of  progress  will  the  Bureau  staff  be  able  to  make  in 
1941?  Much  remains  to  be  done.  All  is  not  yet  well  with 
Pennsylvania  in  its  care  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  child. 
It  is  not  yet  recognised  that  the  “family  is  the  first  fine  of  defense” 
and  that  intelligent  family  service  and  adequate  relief  in  the 
homes  are  more  necessary  than  extension  of  facilities  for  the  care 
of  children  away  from  their  own  homes.  More  effort  must  be 
put  on  abolishing  almshouse  care  of  children  and  the  use  of  jails 
and  “cages”  in  cellars  for  the  detention  of  juvenile  offenders,  for 
these  archaic  methods  of  “child  care”  still  exist  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  must  look  forward  to  better  control  of  child-placing.  Free 
and  easy  adoptions  engineered  either  by  commercial  institutions 
or  private  individuals  must  be  more  carefully  regulated  for  the 
protection  of  the  children  and  of  foster  families  as  well. 

In  fact  there  is  closer  control  needed  of  new  enterprises  labelled 
“child  welfare.”  Incorporation  of  these  agencies  is  now  a casual 
affair,  often  entered  upon  by  those  neither  financially  nor  emo- 
tionally equal  to  work  involving  such  delicate  human  relation- 
ships. New  legislation  must  be  considered  to  bring  under  state 
supervision  new  activities  in  this  field. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau’s  work  have  grown  since  1921  and 
so  has  the  staff’s  conception  of  the  service  to  be  rendered.  Look- 
ing back  to  our  first  contacts  with  child-caring  organisations  we 
realise  that  much  of  our  attention  was  then  concentrated  on  phys- 
ical equipment  or  on  administrative  routines.  Gradually  we 
moved  onward  in  interest  and  began  to  stress  the  welfare  of  the 
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children  themselves,  asking  what  was  being  done  for  their  individ- 
ual development  and  training. 

There  was,  however,  still  another  step  where  we  asked,  “Why 
are  these  children  in  need  of  care  away  from  their  own  homes? 
Are  we  sure  that  no  other  plan  is  possible  for  them?”  Emphasis 
on  social  service  and  on  the  prevention  of  dependency  and  of 
delinquency  were  the  keynotes  of  that  period. 

While  still  emphasizing  the  need  for  adequate  family  welfare 
service  in  every  community  as  well  as  for  an  all-round  child  pro- 
tection service  as  preventive  measures  against  unnecessary  family 
break-down,  we  now  realize  that  “dynamic  social  health”  is  more 
important  than  mere  prevention.  Public  health  workers  now 
stress  the  possibility  of  genuine  vitality  radiating  from  vigorous 
health,  not  only  prevention  of  sickness.  So  must  social  workers, 
both  public  and  private,  emphasize  measures  that  will  contribute 
to  independence,  to  economic  and  moral  stability  and  to  the 
fullest  development  of  which  each  citizen  is  capable. 

The  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  the  standards  of  care  maintained  by  the  present  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  child-caring  organizations  in  the  State.  Its 
responsibility  goes  farther,  into  communities  in  which  these  or- 
ganizations are  and  from  which  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren come.  Its  challenge  must  be  to  society  as  a whole  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  its  children  by  so  reorganizing  industry  and  com- 
merce that  economic  security  may  be  assured  and  that  no  children 
will  be  separated  from  their  homes  for  poverty  alone. 

The  Committee  on  Dependency  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence has  given  a challenge  to  all  children’s  workers — “We  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  those  interested  in  child  welfare 
must  advance  on  a broad  program  designed  to  safeguard  children 
through  the  medium  of  greater  economic  protection  for  their 
parents,  or  commit  themselves  irrevocably  to  the  prospect  of 
receiving  endless  thousands  of  children  into  foster  care  in  the 
years  to  come.” 
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The  Bureau  of  Children  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare  is  concerned  to  learn  how  it  may  meet  this  challenge. 
Only  a few  definite  goals  are  yet  clearly  seen  and  the  larger  serv- 
ice of  the  future  to  all  children  in  the  state  must  develop  grad- 
ually as  have  the  services  of  the  past. 

In  this  outlook  for  an  ever-increasing  service  to  children  the 
Bureau’s  staff  has  satisfaction  in  a growing  appreciation  of  its 
oneness  with  other  children’s  workers.  It  happily  joins  forces 
with  all  these  other  workers,  whether  public  or  private,  in  try- 
ing to  bring  into  actual  being  our  common  ideals.  Thus  we  enter 
the  second  decade  as  eagerly  as  we  began  the  work  ten  years  ago. 
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Personnel  of  Bureau 


FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  BUREAU  STAFF 


Ellen  C.  Potter,  M.  D Director,  October,  1921,  to  January, 

Margaret  Steel  Moss Chief  Juvenile  Delinquency,  October,  1911,  to  January, 

Assistant  Director,  January,  192a,  to  September, 

Sarah  H.  Spencer Field  Representative,  March,  1922,  to  January, 

Myrtle  L.  Evans Field  Representative,  November,  1923,  to  January, 

Elizabeth  Wyatt Field  Representative,  December,  1923,  to  March, 

Leslie  M.  Foy Field  Representative,  February,  1924,  to  November, 

Esther  Fairchild Field  Representative,  Orthopaedic  Unit,  August,  1926,  to  August, 

Isabel  F.  Pelly Field  Representative,  December,  1926,  to  January, 

Mary  W.  Campbell Field  Representative,  October,  1927,  to  April, 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Shipley Field  Representative,  June,  1927,  to  September, 


STAFF— OCTOBER,  1931 


Mary  S.  Labaree 

Isabel  F.  Pelly 

Helen  M.  Behal 

Frances  Hall 

Beth  Muller 

Margaret  M.  Swiggard 
Rosezell  E.  Stanford.  . . 

Ruth  Good  Wertz 

Ruth  V.  Erickson 


Director 

. . Assistant  Director 
Field  Representative 
Field  Representative 
Field  Representative 
Field  Representative 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 
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1922 

1931 

1924 

1927 

1927 
1926 

1928 

1930  - 
1928 

1931 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE  PUBLICATIONS  ON  CHILD  CARE 

Some  Undesirable  Habits  and  Suggestions  for  Their  Treatment Jessie  E.  Taft,  Ph.  D. 

Standards  of  Placing  Out,  Supervision  and  After-Care  of  Dependent 
Children  (Out  of  Print) 

Directory  of  Child-Caring  Institutions  in  Pennsylvania 

Using  Fostec  Homes  Wisely  (Out  of  Print) Charles  G.  Girelius 

Better  Service  to  Children  from  a Business  Standpoint Nina  M.  Steele 

Child  Care  in  Institutions 
Day  Nurseries  in  Pennsylvania  (Out  of  Print) 
later  printed  as 

Standards  of  Care  in  Day  Nurseries Helen  Glenn  Tyson 

Child  Nutrition  (Less  Waste,  Better  Health) Katharine  Pritchett 

Rules,  Regulations  and  Minimum  Standards  for  Boarding  Houses  for  Infants 

Care  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Pennsylvania Margaret  Steel  Moss 

Significance  of  Children’s  Records 

Children  Under  Supervision  of  Child-Caring  Agencies  in  Penn- 
sylvania, May  31,  1928 Foreword  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin 

In  Place  of  a Parent Blanche  J.  Paget 

An  Institution’s  New  Plan  of  Work Myrtle  L.  Evans 

A Health  Program  for  Institutions Horace  H.  Jenks,  M.  D. 

( George  H.  Preston,  M.  D. 


Poster — A Short  Course  in  Child  Placing 


( Courtesy  of  the  Survey 
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